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RUINS OF POMPEII. 


Pompe stands at the foot of Vesuvias, which rises with majestic 
grandeur in the midst of a plain, called by the ancients Campania. 
Its walls were once washed ‘by the waves, but the sea has since reti- 
red to some distance. - Although evidently of Greek origin, nothing 


certain is khown of the facie bits of this city, the foundation of 


which is fabulous attri t . rcules. Pompei, with muny vth- 
er cities, Gender eae vation eyerse during the Pume and sociel wars. 
It was besieged by Sylla, and at length yielded to the power of the 
dictator. Afier the. time. of Augustus it became a.colony, whew its 
history merges in the more important.annals of the Roman etnpire. 

Placed on an insulated elevation, formed of the lava, and by some 
thought the summit of a voleano, on the borders of a sea celebrated 
for the beauty of its shores, at the entrance of a fertile plain, and wa- 
tered by a pure stream, Pompeii offered a position, strong im a milita- 
ry point of view, and favorable to commerce : nor was its situation 
less enchanting from being surrounded by villas, which, like so many 
gems, adorned the neighboring declivities of Vesuvius. The Pom- 
peians in the midst of their tranquil existence, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 63, were surprised by a terrible czrthquake and ergption, 
which caused considerable damage. As soon as the inhabitants had 








recovered from their consier- 
nation, they began to ciear 
away the ruins, and to repair 
the damage sustained by the 
edifices ; a fact that is evident 
from the quantity of parts 
wanting in many of the build- 
ings, ever at this time. Thei¢ 
architectural taste, however, 
scems to have become mate- 
tially corrupt, and purer de- 
tails are covered by stuccoes, 
composed in a barbarous style. 
Aficr an intetval of sixteen 
years, during which several 
shocks weré expérienced,—on 
the night of the 28d of Au- 
gust, A. D. 79, a volume of 
smoke and ashes issued from 
the mouth of the crater of 
Vesavius, with a tremendous 
explosion: after rising to a 
certain height, it extended it- 
self like a lofiy pine, and as- 
suming a variety of colors, fell 
and covered the 1 some | 
country with desolation an 
dismay. The inhabitants, ter- 
rified by repeated shocks, and 
breathing an atmosphere ne 
longer fit to support life, sought 
refuge in flight, bat were suf- 
focated by the asltes, oppress- 
ed by flames of fire, or over- 
whelined by the falling edifi- 
ces. Soime skeletons which 
have been found, shew the fu- 
tility of the attempt in many 
instances :—here a master 
seeks for safety, and is arrested 
at the threshhold of his doot 
by a shower of ashes ; he car- 
ries in his hands. keys, coins, 
and precious Ornaticnis, and 
is followed by a slave bearing 
vessels of silver and bronze ; 
—there we discover the skele- 
tons of a group of females, 
one of whom is adorned with 
gold trinkets—and the impres- 
sions of some of the forms re- 
main traced apon the ashes ! 
At length, after four days of 
impenetrable darkness, light 
re-appeared, but Sombre, as 
when an eclipse obscures the 
brilliaticy of the sun’s ra*- 
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Herculaneum, which lies about nine miles dist- 
ant, was destroyed at the same tiine ; but being 
imbedded in a compact volcanic matter, it is cov- 
ered so as to render its excavation a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty ; and its being situate under two 
modern villages and several palaces, precludes the 
possibility of continuing the researches already 
begun. The lighter ashes, which cover Pompeii 
to the depth of about eighteen feet, render this 
city of easier access, although the accumulation 
on the roofs of the edifices caused the destruction 
of the upper parts of the buildings. Some of the 
ancient inhabitants who had escaped the dreadful 
calamity, appear to have returned, and excavated 
in some parts, but were forced to leave their eity 
immersed in hopeless ruin, and devoted to oblivi 
on formany ages. The decomposition of votca- 
nic matter, which took place in the course of tine, 
produced a rich soil peculiarly favorable to the 
cultivation of vines, which trained up the stems 
of poplars planted in groves for that purpose, 
hang in graceful festoons, and produce a beautt- 
fully picturesque effect. After a lapse of fifteen 
centuries, a countryman, as he was turning up the 
ground, accidentally found a bronze figuve. ‘This 
discovery excited the attention of the learned, 
and the government immediately approprtaied to 
itself the right of further researches, which, how 
ever, it did not commence till the year 1748, about 
eighty years after the first discovery. 

"Tie excavations were prosecuted with little en- 
ergy, till the arrive! of the French, who cleared 
away the greater part of that which ts now open. 
The return of the King suspended the works for 
atime, but they were resumed though with less 
activity. This is to be regretted as the progress 
of excavation is so slow that the present geuera 
tion will reap, comparatively, few advantages from 
the discoveries. 

It has been remarked that Pompeii bears a 
strong resemblance to modern Italian towas, and 
that in point of general appearance, it Is superior 
to them. More than 500 feet of the town wall 
have been completely cleared. It is from eigh- 
teen to twenty feet high, twelve feet thick, and is 
fortified at short intervals, with square towers. 

In the main street, which passes in front of the 
temple of Isis, the portico of the Theatre has been 
discovered, and near the same spot, ten feet below 
the level of the street, was found a human skeleton, 


and immediately beneath ita large collection of 


gold and silver medals in the fiaest state of pres- 
ervation, and chiefly belonging to the reign of Do- 
mitian. 

Beneath a superb portico in the street of the 
tombs, anumber of skeletons have been discover- 
ed ; among which, are those of a female and sev- 
eral children. Among the bones were found sev- 
eral ear-rings, and three finger rings. Among 
the vases which were discovered, there were two 
having a small quantity of water at the bottom. 
The watee was limpid and tasteless in the one ; 
and in the other it was of a brownish tinge, and 
had the taste of ley. 

At A, are what 1s called the old craters, now 
at the foot of Vesuvius. B. Trees covering what 
was the street of tombs. C. The gate leading to 
Herculaneum. At D. are the ruins of an inn, 
near the Herculean gate. In it were found the 
bones of horses, and rings for tying them to the 
mangers ; large earthern vases for wine in the 


Ruins of Pompeii. 
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cellars, and three cars with light wheels, four feet 
three inches tm diameter, Chequers were also 
painted on the side of the door-way, and still re- 
main! At E. is part of the town wall. 

_ A fountain at G. is adorned with a small sub- 
Ject of sculpture, in low relief, representing an 
eagle bearing off a hare in his beak. The author 
of the Pompeiana imagines, that, by this allegory, 
the ancients wished to inspire with terror those 
who might deface an object of such public utility, 
indicating that the law would punish those whe 
should destroy the fountain. Behind it is seen the 
shop of a Thermopolite, or vender of warm drinks. 
Such shops were frequented as great luxuries by 
the ancient Roman epicures, who took the drinks 
inedicinally, to prolong their appetite. Vitellius 
thus contrived to sup the whole night. Sweet li- 
quors and stewed meats were also sold here. In 
front of the fountain is seen the ancient pavement, 
which is formed of large polygonal blocks of the 
lava of Vesuvius, in which may be distinguished 
the ruts of the ancient wheels! Few of the 
streets were more than fifteen feet wide, and some 
only eight feet. On one or both sides there was 
a foot way for passengers, seldom more than two 
or three feet wide, with stepping stones from: one 
curb to the other, to allow passengers to cross the 
street without stopping on the carriage way. Of 
the two streets which meet at the fountain, the one 
to the leit (F) leads tothe Herculanean gate ; in 
it is the house of Caius Sallust, in whick isa cel- 
ebrated fresco painting of Acton. The rooms 
are painted with the figures of gods and goddesses, 
and the floors decorated with marbie and mosaic 
pavements. In one of the houses in this street 
were found a variety of surgical instruments, 
which are now preserved in the Borbonic Muse- 
um at Naples ; to which have been transported all 
the removable objects excavated at Herculaneum, 
Stabia, and Pompeii. 

At H. was a buker’s shop. In it are preserved 
the oven, as also three mills, in which the ancients 
ground corn. There was found here a loaf of 
ready-baked bread. Atl. was discovered a kitch- 
en in the bouse of Pansa. The stove still re- 
mains very perfect. On the wall is a painting, 
representing two figures sacrificing on an altar ; 
underneath are two serpents, indicating that the 
genius of health presided over the culinary ope- 
rations. On the side is painted a ham, or leg of 
mutton. J. a tower upon the town-wall. 

K. The house of Panza.—On one of the piers 
are painted these words :-—“ Pansanmvaed:paratus’ 
rog.” "This custom of the Pompeians of writing 
similar inscriptions on the walls, is not the least 
curious of those which these ruins alone have 
brought to light. Ow the walls of the habitations 
were painted the names of the proprictors, the 
numbers of the heuses, manifestoes, notices of 
plays, of gladiatorial games and hunts, as this— 
“ The gladiatorial family of N. Festus Ampliatns 
will repeat the combats on the 16th of the caleads 
of June :—there will be a hunt, and the awning 
will be put ap.”——-We find announcements also of 
sales, and of housesto let. In one of the last 
description, a eertain Julia Felix offers to let nine 
hundred shops, with their appurtenances for six 
years. 

The house of Panza is a very complete exam- 
ple of a Pompeian mansion, which, in general, 
consisted of a succession of two courts, surruund- 
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ed by chambers opening into them, two stories 
high, and at the further end of a garden. The 
habitation being surrounded by a great number of 
small shops, which were either let out or used by 
the landlord for the sale of the produce of his es. 
tates, occupied a space called “ Insula,” by the 
ancients, and was enclosed by streets on each side. 
The opening of the principal entrance exposes the 
whole length of the range of building. 

The summit of Vesuvius consists of three heads. 
The smoke shews the crater now in action, occa- 
sionally sending forth eruptions; it is separated 
from the other two (M. N.) called “ Somma and 
Outaianus.” The circumference of Vesuvius at 
the base is about thirty miles. 

At O is an example of one of the shops appro- 
priated tothe sale of eatables ; in the counter are 
stink large fixed jars, as here shewn, which held 
the materials to be suld.—It is almost impossible 
to read this account and not be reminded of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah : the parwlle! 
to which, in comparatively modern history, seems 
to have been the overthrow of the iwo cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, which were also con 
tiguous, avd shared the same fate, and at the same 
instant! 


TEMPERANCH. 


Extracts from Dr, Speed’s Address before 
the Medical Society of Tompkins Coun- 
ty, N. Y. 

We are naturally looked up to as the guar- 
diaus of the health of others; let us not dis- 
appoint these natural expectations concern- 
ing us.. We have all seen the destructive rav- 
ages of intemperence. We have been often 
called to oppose the ravages of this enemy of 
man, and been vanquished by him. We have 
seen the Protean shapes he assumes to ac- 
complish his end. We have seen him snatch 
from our society and embraces, the best of 
friends, the most valuable of men; we have 
seen them led captives at his will, till he has 
tarnished their fair names and robbed them 
of their blooming health ; inflicting all the 
scourges that mind and body can bear, drag- 
ging them down lower and lower in the scale 
of degradatiou and disease, in all their painful 
loathsome forms 3 abhorred by men and shun- 
ned by brutes, until nature, unable longer to 
support the unequal contest, they are brought 
near the grave, and then we are called to sce 
them. 0 sce whom? Gracious Heaven! 
are these our former ftrends, whom we and 
and all who knew them once delighted to hon- 
or? the very same, © but O! how fallen !” 
We see their altered haggard looks; we al- 
most feel their agouized tortures. We know 
the accursed cause: We hear their cries for 
help. By all that we once knew of them ; by 
all our former ties of sympathy and affection 
for them, we are conjured to restore them 
once more to their health, to their families, 





and friends. What canwedo? We feel the 
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dying pulse, prescribe the fleeting anodyne, 
let fall the sympathetic tear, and leave him 
to his fate. With sobs and sighs we hurry 
home, and mourn a fallen friend. Aad why 
has he fallen? Because he had no timely 
warning voice to remind him of his danger. 
Because drinking was popular and fashionable 
in the socicty he kept, and there were no $0- 
cieties united to render it unfashionable. Had 
he lived within the influence of societies 
which are now dispensing blessings through 
the land, he might have been spared an hon- 
or to his family and to his friends; to you and 
to me. And are our intimate friends the on- 
ly sufferers from the depredations of this fell 
destroyer? No: We meet strangers in the 
road, we see them pass our doors; we need 
only to step out into the streets to witness 
lis ravages. The laborer and the soldier— 
the support and safeguard of our country : 
The farmer and mechanic, the merchant and 
sailor, the lawyer and doctor, are falling be- 
fore him; and [ had almost said the divine. 

I will say the divine ; and for my justification 
permit nre to quote an extract from Kitredge’s 
Address on this subject, which should be ia 
every man’s hands: “I knew a man,” he 
says, “ who a few years ago was as temperate 
as any of you, was as as respectable as any of 
you, as learned as any of you, and as useful in 
life as any of you. I have heard him from 
the sacred desk, again and again; but by the 
same use of ardent spirits that most men jus- 
tify and advocate, under the mistaken notion 
that they were beneficial to him, he has fallen 
the victim of intemperance. And this is not 
a solitary example ; | had aliost said it is a 
common example, I could add to the num- 
ber.” 

Aud now my brethren of the faculty, whom 

I fecl proud to address, as Gentlemen holding 
one of the most responsible and honorable 

Stations on earth, let me ask you and me, if 
the temperaie use of ardent spirits is dagger- 
ous, when it has all the safeguards of charac- 
ter and learning aided by the powerful influ- 
ence of religion, what safety have we if we in- 

dulge in only what is called its temperate use @ 
We now occupy the very ground which eve- 
ry drunkard once did, who felt as safe, and 

had reason to feel as safe, as we now do. We 
are made of the same frail materials that they 
were, subject to the like temptations that they 
were, and have no reason to believe that mir- 
acles will be wrought for our protection. We, 
of all men, are most inexcusable for drinking 
atall while in health. We, more than others, 
know the operation of stimulants, and the 

powerful effect of habit; the numberless dis- 
eases of frightful form, that intemperance 
brings on; the greater difficulty of curing dis- 


leases of evety kind, among the intemperate j 
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and above all, we know better than others the 
perfect uselessness of spirituous liquors to the 
man of health, in every situation to which he 
can be exposed, till habit makes them neces- 
sary for his present ease and comfort. Par- 
don me, Gentlemen, if [remind you, that we, 
of all men, are most in danger of becomming 
intemperate. No man has to associate with 
company where spirit is in use, more than the 
Physician. No one is more exposed to un- 
seasonable hours and inclemeucies of weather, 
and no one is so friendly received in a family 
where sickness prevails, and where generally 
spirituous liquors prevail with it. Among the 
other hospitalities of the house, spirits are 
urged on him, as he has been out in the night, 
in the cold, or in the snow and rain, If he is 
not constantly on his guard, these circumstan- 
ces will serve as pretexts for some, and rea- 
sons with others, for drinking temperately, 
until a habit is formedc from which there is no 
recovery. 


——— 


Resolutions adopted by the Socicty. 


It is scarcely necessary to represent to the 
enlightened members of a learned profession, 
the destructive effects of ardent spirits upon 
the human constitution ; thousands of its vic- 
tims are daily presented to us as patients, af- 
flicted with almost the “ whole catalogue of 
ills that flesh is heir to 3” and its moral influ- 
ence upon society is felt in every station, from 
the sumptuous abodes of wealth, down to the 
miserable cottage of squalidness and waut. 
We are therefore called upon by motives of 
humanity and Christian philanthropy, to ox- 
ert ourselves in so benevolent a design. 

Ardent spirits are pever necessary to sus- 
tain the body in health; on the contrary, they 
produce an unnatural increase to the func- 
tions of the system; and when their effects 
are gone, a corresponding languor is the re- 
sult. Hence the desire to a renewal of the 
dose, until the miserable victim is carried be- 
vond the reach of moral or physical remedies. 
As a remedial agent, it is questionable if ar- 
dent spirits are necessary in any cases of dis- 
ease ; at most, the number is small where they 
are even admissible ; and instead of its being 
an antidote, has heen a “bane to thousands.” 
Many of the .chronick diseases, accompanied 
by organic derangement, are produced from 
the use of this. Promethean fire, and render 
them the opprobrium of our profession. 

Experience and observation confirm the 
fact, that little can be done in destroying the 
habit of drinking strong liquors when. once 
confirmed; although physical remedies, aid- 
ed by a strong moral influence, have in a few 
instances that are well authenticated, produ- 
ced areform. Stillya vast proportion of the 
cases that have been treated by the great num- 
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ber of nostrums that are vaunted in the peri- 
odical journals of the country, have totally 
failed of effecting more than a temporary sus- 
pension of the habit ; and when we take into 
consideration that all of them are compound- 
ed of nauseating and deleterious drugs, it is 
questionable if the consequences resulting 
from their administration, are not more injuri- 
ous than beneficial to those to whom they are 
administered, 

Therefore, Resolved, That as a Society, 
and as individuals of the profession, we will 
discourage by our influence and example the 
use of ardent spirits ; and endeavor to impress 
upon the minds of our patients, under.all prop- 
er circumstances, its destructive consequences 
to the moral and physical health of a commu- 
nity. 

Nesolved, That ardent spirits are under no 
circumstances a preventive of disease; and 
that the popular opinion is erroneous, that 


their use in situations exposed to the cause of 


intermittent and remittert fevers, is benefi- 
cial ; on the contrary, they are often fatal 
from the tendency in their use to create a 
predisposition in the body, to fevers of more 
malignant character. 





From the New-Haven Journal. 


VULGAR ERRORS RESPECTING AR-_ 


DENT SPIRITS. 


1.—* Rum is cooling.”—This absurd idea 
probably arose from the fact, that spirit applied 
to the external surface, and allowed to evaporate, 
produces a sensation of coldness, and that, used 
in this way, it is a good application fer inflamed 
parts. Bat entirely different is its effect when 
taken into the stomach. Here, its evaporation, 
on which alone depended its cooling power, be- 
ing prevented, it acts as a direct stimulus, pro- 
ducing heat and general excitement. This is 
equally true of rum and all other distilled spirits ; 
all contain similar proportions of alcohol, and on 
this depends their hurtful effects. Take from 
these liquors their alcohol, and it matters not 
which orhow much of them you drink, as they 
contain no other hurtful ingredient. 

2.-—“Tt is your new ram, raw whisky; &c. 
that kill folks,—but give us that which has age, 
—your good old smooth spirits, and it will hurt 
no body.”—T'o show the fallacy of this opinion, 
so often urged as an excnse for drinking, t need 
vuly be stated, that * your smooth old liquor” con- 
tains not a whit less of aleohol than that which 
is hot from the stilt! ‘The fact of its being smooth- 
er, far from proving it harmless, renders it even 
a more dangerous article, inasmuch as a_ person 
will swallow a larger quantity of it than he will 
of such as has not lost its pungency by keeping. 
Bat a poison sweetened is a poison still, Talk 
no more of your cheice old liquors, as being whole- 
some, until you can show that they contain a less 
proportion of alcohol. 

$.—* Spirit is strengthening.”—Those who 
thirst for rum are always ready with some excuse 
for the indulgence of their propensity.—He that 
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works over the forge, or furnace, pleads that 
rum is necessary to enable him to endure the 
heat,~-the tanner and farmer, exposed to the 
wet and cold, must drink to keep themselves 
warm, and all who have no other excuse must 
drink to give them strength.— Nonsense ! Where 
did people get their strength in ancient days, 
before spirits were in use? ‘The heroes of Rome 
and Sparta were not deficient in strength, aud 
yet had norum, or any thing like it. The truth 
is, rum never gave strength (o any one, and nev- 
er can. It often excites people to spend their 
strength, and this too very foolishly sometimes, 
but never adds one 1ota to the general stock. If 
a person’s life or fortune depended upon the ut- 
inost exertion of his physical powers for the space 
of halfan hour only, he might have an excuse for 
taking a dose of drandy. ut in the regular pro- 
secution of business, be it ever so fatiguing, there 
is nothing to be gained by courting the aid of ar- 
dent spirits. A regular business can never be 
benefitted by spending all one’s strength in one 
hour’s labor, and have none for the next. Rum 
makes men feel stronger, in something like the 
same manner that it makes them feel richer,— 
it makes them more prodigal both of strength and 
cash. 

4.—* Rum is good in sickness.” Be the com- 
plaint a cold, or a fever, a rheumatism, or any 
other ism, rum is the grand panacea. Patients, 
ever so ignorant of medicine in other respects, 
frequently know enough of the sanctive effects of 
rum, to dose themselves with it to satisfaction, and 
render their disease tenfold worse, before any other 
inedicine is thought of. 


REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 


The reformation is going on in this country, 
and there is great opposition, Light and dark- 
vess have no concord, and should have none.— 
There is discussion after discussion, both public 
and private. The press and the platform are oc- 
cupied alternately, the people are beginning to 
read and think for themselves in general. It is 
clergymen of the church of England, and Roman 
Catholic priests who carry on the debate. There 
are talented men on both sides, and the only ad. 
vantage which the Protestants have, is their cause 
being better. Sometimes one on each side dis- 
cusses the subject, sometimes two or four. In 
general the Roman Catholics shout victory, al- 
though they have no reason. We have at preseut 
a deputation from England, who have formed a 
reformation society in Dublin, and are proceeding 
to the different principal towns mn [reland. They 
are able and excellent men, and have withstood 
eveat opposition. ‘They notice the different towns 
they are to visit, and the priests generally oppose 
them. Sometimes they are induced to take the 
field, but they are artful in warfare of this kind. 
At one place they ran away from the fight ; their 
hearers followed, telling them if they would not 
come back they would all leave them, At an ear- 
ly hour next day they filled the court-house with 
Roman Catholics, so that Protestants could pot 
enter. They kept some order while the priests 
were speaking, but when the Protestants rose to 
reply, there was nothing but tumult, and clamor, 
aud satanic yells, to drown the voice of the speak 
er, When the deputation, Captains Cordon and 
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Vernon, came to Derry, in the middle of this 
month, they were opposed also in this place by the 
priests. lL,ast season, after appointing a day te 
meet their opponents, they declined coming for- 
ward, when the Protestant clergymen spoke to 
some hundreds of Roman Catholics on the spot. 
Now they have discussed the subject for the space 
of ten days, between six clergymen ou each side, 
and it is said that the Protestants triumphed ; but 
it was t60 much for a newsp per. | velieve it will 
be published in a pamphlet. Jesus has taught 
people to say, thy kingdom come, thy will be done. 
He works by means which human wisdom would 
not devise. It is evident Satan sees his cause 
hurt, for he is not only stirring up his agents in the 
church of Rome to greater exertion, but also in 
the Protestant church. ‘There is Dr. Bruce, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the college of Belfast, Dr. 
Drummond, of Dubliu, and others in England, 
Dr. Campbell, in America, all using their talents 
in writing against the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Now why do they call themselves Christians, if 
Christ is not God? Then they have nothing 
whereon to place their hopes for salvation and ac- 
ceptance before God. 


SLAVERY. 


Arrectine Incipent.—In the British West 
Indies, the children of slaves by Euiopeans, al- 
though approaching near to the colour of the fa- 
thers, are still slaves, and sv on for several gene- 
rations. Mark the consequences that sometimes 
result from this law :—* At the hour of sale Mar- 
ley entered the vendue room, when his attention 
was imunediately directed towards three genteel, 
well-¢ressed, young females, exposed for sale in 
one lot. They were sisters, of the caste denomin- 
ated Mustees, their mother baving been a Quad- 
roon, and their father a white map. The band- 
some forms, the apparently cultivated manners, 
ihe softand pleasing faces wholly European, evea 
more fair than numbers of our country women, 
and the neatness, nay elegance, of their dress, aided 
by the faint vermillion tinge, which their unfortu- 
nate and public exposure to all eyes forced into 
their countenances, caused them to forma very 
interesting group. ‘There were few people in the 
100m who did not pity their lamentable fate ; and it 
is probable the sensations of these poor girls were 
sucli as to baffle description. Their father had 
been a respectable gentleman, and they were his 
family by a brown woman, who bad been a slave 
of hisown. He had brought them up in a genteel 
manner as his recognised family, and they had 
heen educated similarly wo thé Tree taties in the 
island, the father never having considtred them 
in the light of slaves. They Wad’ been accustomed 
to receive the same treatment, in every respect, as 
the free children of a maw in, somewhat opulent 
circumstances, so that nothing could, have been 
more distant from their thoughts, thaw that ever 
this would be their sorrowful situation—that they 
were one day to be exposed in a public vendue 
room as slaves, and knocked down to the highest 
bidder. The granting of their freedom, unhappi- 
ly, (for their mother had died a slave,) had been 
postponed from time to time by thew father, till 
death semoved him from this mortal stage, with- 
out the deed of manuinission having been execu- 
ted. His affairs were found in so embarrased a 
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state, that Ivis creditors attached his whole prop- 
erty, and even his own children as part of his es- 
tate. The consequence was, these girls were 
brought to the hammer to pay their father’s debts, 
being held to be part of bis moveable property. 
No offers appeared, however, and though they 
were afterwards several different times advertised, 
and exposed to public auction they would not sell. 
Thew gentee)] manners, liberal education, and 
pleasing appearance would have entitled them to 
comet marriages in Britain ; and it was the 
very same reasons that prevented any one in Ja- 
maica from making a purchase of them; because 
the neighborhood wou!d have cried shame, had 
they been put to any laborious or even servile em- 
ployment, considering the very special situation 
an which they had been brought up, contrasted 
with the unfortunate and unexpected one in which 
they now stood, And asthe lot cou'd not be sep- 
arated, and no prospect of sale offered, they were 
allowed to roam at large, in the same manner as if 
they had been free”. —Maricy; or, a Planter’s 
Jafe in Jamaica. 


CHARACTER OF CALVIN. 


Jonn Catvin, the celebrated reformer, was 
forn at Noyon, a city of France, on the 10th 
July, 1509. Atan early age he gave indications 
of ae intellectual endowments, and 
through all the stages of his education made very 
rapid progress in the acquisition of knowledge. 
As be exhibited in his whole deportment an un- 
common degree of piety and moral virtue, he was 
early devoted by his parents to the service of the 
Catholic church. But his almost intuitive ap- 
prehension of the corruptions and errors of that 
church soon led him to renounce the tonsure for 
ge suiay of the civil law. Light was now begin- 
ning to dawn upon the world, after a night of cen- 
turies. In Germany, the intrepid Luther had com- 
ge his attack upon the prescriptive and exor- 

ifant claims of the Papal power. In Switzerland, 
France, and England, a few undaunted souls had 
prisen and resolutely expoysed the cause of reli- 
jous truth and freedom. At this important cri- 
sis in the most valuable interests of men, the en- 
lightened and efficient mind of Calvin did not 
sleep. At the age of twenty-three, having be- 
come firmly established in those views of religion, 
now embodied in his Institute, he renounced the 
profession of the law, and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the interest of the Protestant cause. Cal. 
yin was peculiarly qualified to act at the time and 
in the scenes he did, J,uther had gone before. 
Possessed of a harsh and impetuous temperament 
=—a reckless energy of soul, he convulsed, agita- 
ted, roused, the sleeping element of society—stir. 
ed up the public mind to active and independent 
Spephunien. Hence, when Calvin came upon 
the stage, the whole mass of intellect about him 
was in a state of bold inquiry, of perilous agita- 
tion. An impulse had been given to society: it 
required the hand of a master to regulate the mo 
tien. The storm had been raised : some presiding 
rere was needed to control its rage, or it would 
aye spread, over the dearest interests of men, en- 
tire and unlimited desolation. Calvin was the 
joan for this delicate and difficult task, God rais. 
ed him for the work, Le was calm, jutellectual, 
-gollected. He had outstripned the world in the 
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discovery and development of truth. As an ex- 
positor of the Scriptures he was sober, spiritual, 
penetrating. As a theologian, he stands in the 
very foremost rank of those of any age or coun- 
try. His Institutes, composed in his youth, amidst 
a pressure of duties and the rage and turbulence of 
the times, invincible against every species of as- 
sault, give him indisputably this pre-eminence. 
As a civilian, even though the law was a subject 
of subordinate attention, he had few equals, among 
his cotemporaries. In short, he exhibited in strong 
and decided development, all those mora! and in- 
tellectual qualities, which marked him out for one 
who was competent to guide the opinions and eon- 
trol the emotions of inquiring and agitated nations. 
Through the most trying and hazardous period of 
the reformation, he exhibited invariably, a wiscom 
in council a prudence of zeal, and at the same 
time a decision and intrepidity of character which 
were truly astonishing. Nothing could for a mo- 
ment deter him from a faithful discharge of his 
duty—nothing detrude him from the path of rec- 
titude. When the very foundations of the world 
seemed to be shaken, he stood erect and firm, the 
pillar of truth. He tock his stand between two of 
the most powerful kingdoms of the age, resisted 
and assailed alternately the whole force of the pa- 
pal dominion—maintained the eause of truth and 
God against the intriguing Charles on the one 
hand, and the courtly and bigoted Francis on the 
other. The pen was his most effectual weapon ; 
and this was beyond the restriction or refutation 
of his royal antagonists. Indeed, on the arena 
of theological controversy, he was absolutely un- 
conquerable by any power or combination of pow- 
ers which his numerous opponents could brivg 
against him. He not only refuted and repressed 
the various errors which sprang up so abundant- 
ly in consecuence of the commotion of the times, 
and which ‘hreatened to defeat all the efforts 
which were making for the moral illumination of 
the world, but the publication of his Institutes 
contributed toa wonderful degree to give unity 
of religious belief to the friends of the reforma- 
tion, and, of course, to marshal the strength and 
combine and give success to the efforts of all the 
saints. But time will not allow me to give any 
thing like a detail of the excellencies of this il- 
lustrious reformer’s character, or of the invalua- 
ble services which he has rendered to society. 
He was a great and a good man, To the ful! 
import of the phrase, he may be styled a benefac- 
tor of the world. Most intensely, and effectually 
too, did he labor for the highest temporal, and es- 
pecially for the etornal interests of bis fellow 
men. He evidently brought to the great enter- 


prize of the age, a larger. amount of moral an‘! 
intellectual pewer than did any other of the re- 


formers. E.ven the cautious Scaliger pronounces 
him the most exalted character that has appear- 
ed since the days of the apostles, and at the age 
of twenty-two the most learned man in Europe. 
And the immediate influence of his invincible 
mind is still deeply felt through the masterly pro- 
ductions of his pen, and will continue to be felt 
in the advancement of the pure interests of the 
church until the complete tiumph of hey prin- 
ciples. 

But notwithstanding the noble virtues of Cal- 
vin’s character, and the jmperishable benefils 





which he has conferred upon the world, perhaps 
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there never has been the man whose name has 
been the object of so frequent and so gross slan- 
derons imputations as his. Catholic and Protes 

tant, infidel and believer, have often most cor- 
dially united in their endeavors to obscure the 
reputation of this illustrious man. Indeed Cal- 
vin and Calvinism are sounds at which many 
stand aghast with a species of consternation, as 
expressions which import something unutterably 
barbarous and horrible. And it often happens 
that those who are the warmest in their hatred 
of him, and most plentiful in their reproaches, 
have never read ‘a single line of his writings, nor 
know scarcely a fact of his life. Now why it is 
that Calvin has been singled out from the rest of 
the reformers as a mark fcr the poisoned shafts of 
obloquy, is very strange, not to say altogether un 

accountable. He was plainly in advance of his 
coteimporaries in all those moral and intellectual 
qualities which conspire to form a lovely and dig- 
nified character. ‘Tiue, he had some of the harsh 
features, the irritable and impetuous tempera- 
ment, and inflexible spirit of the times. Well for 
the world that he had. How could he have done 
the work assigned him without some of these se- 
vere ingredients in his constitution? Where eve 

ry thing around combined to crush him down or 
thrust him from his course, how could he have 
stood erect, and undaunted for the truth without 
something unbendiog and invincible in bis prin- 
ciples and feelings ? 

Calvin deserves the thanks and not the curses 
of posterity, He was ardently esteemed by all 
the good of his own time ; and he has since been, 
is now, and will continue to be esteemed, so long 
as high moral excellence and the stern majesty 
of virtue shall to any extent be objects of human 
approbation. | Chris. Spec. 


From the New-York Observer. 
A GOOD THOUGHT 


Messrs Epitrors,—A minister in a country 
parish, having a file or two of your papers ov 
hand, proposes to distribute them among his peo- 
ple, that they may acquaint themselves with its 
value, and be induced to become subseribers. He 
does this from a conviction that the greatest ob 
stacle to benevolent enterprise among his people, 
isthe want of Religious Intelligeuce. Benevo- 
lence, to be operative, mmst be enlighlened. Peo- 
ple will not interest themselves in ihe Bevevolent 
Societies of the age, without an acquaintance 
with the good effects of such institutions: and in 
no way can they become so well well acquainted 
with these effects, as through the medium of Re- 
ligious Newspapers. Wherever these prpers are 
taken, men May be found who are ready to acT 
for the cause of Christ. Many Christians are 
withholding their aid from Bible and Tract and 
Missionary Societies, not so much from a selfish 
spirit, as from tgnorance, of what is now poine 
in the world. They wight be induced to take a 
religious paper if they knew its value; and they 
would know something of its value, if they could 
see : few numbers before being called on to sub- 
scribe. 


I have given you this Clergyman’s way of pro- 
curing subscribers, because I think it a good hint 
for others to pursue. A TRAVELLER. 


A Good Thought.—Bnrning of Theatres. 


BURNING OF THEATRES. 


The destruction of the Bowery Turarre, with the 
cluster of grog-shops and otber kindred establish- 
ments which had grown up at its base, has given rise 
to much conversation, and revealed many alarming 
facts, relative to the influence of theatrical perform- 
ences upon the public morals. I[t is aot for us to re- 
peat in print all that we hear in private ;---but such is 
the impression on the subject at this moment, that we 
lo believe, if the suffrages of our citizens were de- 
manded on the question whether a new Theatre 
should be erected, three-fourths, if not seven-eights , 
of this pleasure-loving community would lift up their 
voices against it. 
rhe history of this Theatre has been short and 
eventful. On the 17th of June, 1826, the corner- 
stone was laid by a public officer, who but for this 
act might still have been the Mayor of New-York. 
The ceremony was performed on Saturday afternoon, 
at 5 o’ctock, as if to bring it as nearly as possible in 
conjunction with the Sabbath; and in completing 
theinner-work, we are assured from various sources, 
that the Sabbath was not distinguished from the rest 
of the week. In the Spring of 1827, the Managers 
imported a lot of French dancers, of a description 
which had not before been tolerated in the country, 
and exhibited them to as many as could be allured by 
low prices and glowing placards, to behold their in- 
decent dress and lascivious gestures. On the 26th 
May, 1828, after having done more to corrupt the 
minds of youth than perhaps any other Theatre in 
existence within so so short a period, it was sudden- 
ly burnt to the ground, and in its flames passed off 
the spirits of two immortal beings, who might other- 
wise have lived to be a blessing to society. 
Why is it that so many Theatres are destroyed by 
fire and other calamities’ The number is but very 
few----a dozen or twenty in a nation; and yet the ac- 
cidents which befal them are frequent and distress 
ing. The following, and probably others, have oc- 
curred in London: 
Drury Lane Theatre---burnt in 1791, and again in 
1809. 

Opera House---burnt in 1789. 

Haymarket Theatre---2] persons killed, Feb. 3 
1794. 

Astley’s Aimphitheatre---burnt in 1794, and again 
about 1802. 

Coveut Garden Theatre---burnt 1809. 

Pantheon Opera House---burnt 1789. 

Roya! Circus---burnt 1805. 

Saddler’s Wells--18 persons killed, Oct. 15, 1807 

Royalty---burnt about three years since. 

Brunswick Theatre--fell down, Feb. 28, 1828---11 

persous killed. 
Add to these: 

A Theatre at Turin---burnt Feb. 20, 1828. 

Kichmond Theatre.~burnt Dec. 1811--100 t0 150 

lives lost. 

Park Theatre, New York- -25th May, 1820. 

Bowery Theatre--26th May, 1828---2 lives lost. 


Philadelphia Theatre---particulars not known. 
We have before us & tetter from London, in which 


the writer states, that ia passing ibe Branswick,Thea- 
tre on the Sabbath, some months since, be “saw the 
masons and carpenters at work upon it, just as if it 
had been a week day.” 

Says a correspondent, “I remember a Theatr: 
that was consumed a few years ago in @ie city of Lon- 
don, which had been ingentously contrived to hold a 
quantity of water iu the roof; and I recollect also, 
that the first play which was performed ia it was 
opened with a most}presumptuous epigram by a cele- 
brated actress, setting at defiance, with heaven-dar- 
ing confidence, the clement of fine; as though that 
awful and devouring fame was its Own masier, aud 
not the servant of Him bywhose almighty fiat it burst: 
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forth, spreads, and is again extinguished 
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A heedless world may consider these things the 
work of chance. - But the Christian, who knows that 
even @ sparrow falls not to the ground without God’s 
notice, will see in them the agency of his almighty 
arm, testifying his displeasure against sin. 

NV. Y. Observer. 
ELLIGENCER. 
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‘The cause of the Sabbath is still meeting with ac- 
cessions. 
two meetings recently held, for the purpose of devi- 
sing means for its better observance. One in pursu- 
ance of public notice, consisting of the friends to its 
sanctity from various parts of the State, and contain- 
ing among its members many of its most worthy and 
influential citizens. Resolutions were passed, indtca- 
tive of the prevailing sentiment of al! good citizens, 
that the sanctity of the Sabbath is of vital importance 
fo all the interests of society, and that wnited and de- 
cisive efforts are essential to rescue it from future 
violation. A committee of highly respectable gentle- 
men were appointed to devise and report at a future 
meeting such measures as might be deemed expedi- 
ent, and Lewis Tappan, Esq. one of the Executive 
Committee of the General Union lately formed in 
New-York, invited to confer with them. 

Atthe meeting also of Baptist ministers and other 
Christians, usually held for prayer on election week, 
the observance of the Lord’s Day was made a subject 
of consideration, and resolutions passed alike in fur- 
therance of the commen effort. 


Goop EXAMPLE.—-We notice the advertisement of 


the owners of a livery stable in Boston, who promise 
to let their beasts but six days in the week. Were 
the owners of livery stables generally to adopt a con- 
scientious observance of the Sabbath in this way, re- 
membering that the command of God embraces “ the 
ynan-servant, the cattle, and the stranger,"’ a great in- 
fluence would be exerted in rescuing it from abuse. 
Not only so, but ghey would by such a course be con- 
sulting their own prosperity in business, as truly as 
there is truth and propriety in the ordinances of God. 
The health and ability of their beasts under such 
greatment, would not only directly enhance the value 
of their property, but there are many friends of de- 
cency and good order who stand ready to encourage 
by their patronage such a resolution. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL SOCIETY. 


Among the several excellent and creditable good 
deeds from which our Legislature have lately arisen, 
‘is the grant of $5,000 to the General Hospital Society, 
for the establishment of a State Hospital in this city. 
The merits of sueh an establishment were recently 
laid before such of our citizens as did not already 
know them from experience and observation, and its 
pressing claims on their attention urged, at the public 
meeting not long since held. They, together with 
+hose familias with such institytions, will take pleas- 
ure in Dearing of Bis appropriation (slender as it is, 


Lhe Sabbath.—General Hospital Soctety.— Church Discipline. 


In Boston, we notice the proceedings of 
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in comparison to the benefits to be secured,) to the 
cause of humanity and science. It were not wortl: 
while, perhaps, to comment here upon the facilities 
which belong to hospitals for the relief of distress, and 
skilful application of the healing art. The excellence 
of system is nowhere better illustrated than here. 
The advantages which must accrue from retirement 
from noise and interruption, from select and experi- 
enced attendants, from concentrated skill, in short to 
a sysiem of means directed to one end and purpose, 
are palpable to all as soon as mentioned. Advanta- 
ges which haye rendered hospitals not only an inval- 
uable asylum for the needy and the stranger, but 
which baye made them esteemed and sought for by 
wealthy invalids as a matter of luxury and privilege- 

The Society was incorporated in 1826. Besides 
the present appropriation, the following are its sour- 
ces of revenue : 

The seamen’s hospital money, which amounts to 
from $500 to $700 per annum. [20 cents per month 
are reserved out of the wages of every seaman,"by an 
act of Congress, as hospital money. | 

The Medical Convention have given the sum which 
they annually receive, for degrees conferred at the 
Medical Institution, which is $5 for each degree, and 
amounts to from $120 to $150 per annum. 

A charitable society in New-Haven, which is nearly 
extinct, have funds amounting to nearly $1,000, which 
there is some prospect of their transferring to the 
Hospital. 

The four Professors in the Medical Institution have 
obligated themselyes to give one tenth of their salaries 
for five years, and to augment these sums to $100 
each, making in the whole $2,000. 

Subscriptions in New-Haven, $2,500. 

Subscriptions in some other parts of the State. 


For the Religious Intelligencer. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


The law of excommunication, in the opinion of 
some zealous Christian professors, is a great and 
overwhelming ordinance: it not only separates the 
offender from all church fellowship and communion, 
but virtually delivers him over to Satan, the great en- 
emy of yirtue. It binds the church to renounce all 
familiarity, and withhold the common civilities of 
life,—it places the excommunicate below a heathen, 
as with such the church are commanded not to eat— 
below an infidel, because if an infidel invite to a feast 
the direction is to go, askivg no questions for con- 
science’s sake; and by parity of reason, the infidel 
may be invited to the table’of the Christian professor 
without offence; while the excommunicate is debarred 
every such privilege. 

But js it so? Are these the deplorable consequen- 
ces resulting from »»y jaw of the benevolent Son af 
God? Is the husband to be separated from the wife ? 
the parent from the child? brother from brother? 
friend from friend? Is it to destroy all social inter- 
course, and to close every ayenue to the common 
sympathies of the soul? Is the hand, once offered as 
a token of the warmer sensibilities of the heart, to be 
coldly withdrawn; and the dainties of the ence hos- 
pitable board denied to him who is hungry, or prof- 
fered in a manner too appalling to be gratefully re- 
ceived, if received at all? “‘ With such an one, no 
not to eat.” Tremendous doom! Is this the doctrine 
of the Holy Bible, or is it the doctrine of the Holy 
See? Is it the ‘ddctrine of Christ, or a superstition 
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of the Catholic Church?! [¢ is confidently believed 
such doctrine did not origrate from the compassion- 
ate Saviour of men, or was tver promulgated by his 
Apostles. Excommunication « justly said to be 
jounded on a natural right which ail societies have, of 
excluding such as violate their laws. As an ecclesi- 
astical ceusure, it separates from the communion of 
the church, and suspends from all church privileges. 
It implies, then, exclusion or continued suspension 
from the Lord’s table, and the peculiar privileges 
arising from membership, until the offender be re- 
claimed. ‘ 
The Scriptures authorize the belief, that this power 
of exclusion is to be exercised in the most tender 
compassion, with the express woderstanding that full 
restoration is to take place, as soon as there are evi- 
dent signs of repentance and reformation,—that ex- 
communication, or suspension, (which in the Scrip- 
{ure sense are convertible terms) directed by Christ 
and his Apostles, is not only obviously designed but 
peculiarly calculated to bring back the wanderer to 
duty, that “his soul may be saved in the day of the 
Lord.” The direction which Christ gives as a rule 
of duty toward an obstinate offender is, ‘‘ Let him be 
unto thee as a beathen man anda publican.” We 
learn then, from the example of Christ, in relation to 
the heathen man and publican, the manner in which 
the excommunicate is to be treated by the church. 
On one occasion he called a publican, who was also 
a heathen man, to ‘“ make haste and come down, for 
he must abide at his house that day.” On another 
occasion, he dined with a custom-house officer, and 
many publicans and sinners sat with him at table. 
By these acts of friendly intercourse, the Saviour 
sdug ht the salvatioa of men. In conformity to the 
example of Christ, the Apostle pursues the same 
system: ‘‘ Ifa man be overtaken in a fault, restore 
such avn one with meekness’—use all means best cal- 
culated to reform the offender. Paul, in his threat- 
enved severity against obstinate offenders, says, he 
uses the power which the Lord had given him, for 
edification and not for destruction. In the case of 
the incestuous member of the Church at Corinth, who 
had been suspended or cut oif from church privileges, 
the Apostle, having ascertained the fact of his ref- 
ormation, declares the punishment sufficient, and di- 
rects his immediate restoration to all church privile- 
ges; and in all cases hastens, if possible, the restora- 
tion of such, lest it should be an occasion for the ene- 
my to alienate the affections of the people from Christ. 
Some modern Christians, by a gross misconception 
f this salutary ordinance, convert it into an engine 
of destruction—feel it their duty to withhold from the 
delinquent the common expressions of civility—refuse 
to sit at the same table, and partake of the bounties 
of God’s common providence. The prohibition, 
“ with such an one no not to eat,” chills the soul of 
many a well-meaning Christian, and steels the heart 
against every tender emotion toward the unfortunate 
subject of this church censure; but a just exposition 
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ration of the offender. ‘ Count him oot an enemy, 
but admonish him asa brother.”” Tosuspend a broth- 
er or sister from the church in a public, formal, and 
solemn manner, and cut him off from all church 
privileges for criminal conduct, and before the lapse 
of many months to pass the same sentence of exclu- 
sion, aided by the magic charm of the awful word 
excommunication, is going farther than the Roman 
soldiery, who, when they found the Saviour already 
dead, broke not his legs—though one of them pierced 
his side with a spear. 


~*-Revivals of Religion. 


THE REVIVAL CONTROVERSY. 

We have refused to publish several well-written ar- 
ticles on this subject, and neglected to re-publish 
others, contrary to the request of some of our pat- 
rons; not from any party feeling, but from a convic- 
tion, that the interests of religion would not be pro- 
moted by it. We are glad to find support in the fol- 








lowing resolution : 


The subscribers having had opportunity for free 
conversation on certain subjects pertaining to Revi- 
vals of Religion, concerning which we have differed, 
are of opinion that the General interests of Religion 
would not be promoted by any further publications 
on those subjects, or personal discussions; and we 
do hereby engage to cease from all publications, cor- 
respondences, conversations and conduct, designed 
or calculated to keep those subjects before the public 
mind; and that so far as our influence may avail, we 
willexert it to induce our friends on either side to du 
the same. (Signed) 

Lyman Beecuer, Enenezen CaErVen, 

Derick C. Lansixne, Joun Frost, 

S. C. Arkin, Naruan 8S. S. Bei, 

A. D. Eppy, Noaun Cor, 

C. G. Fixsey, kK. W. Gitperr, 

Sytvester Houmes, Joen Parken. 
Philadelphia, May 27, 1828. 
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Extract of a Letler from the Rev. Mr. Yates, the 


Boston,—dated Loughboro’, (Eng.) March 12, 

1328. 

The following, from a worthy Minister of the Gos- 
pel, who in the last year, visited oar States, will be 
peculiarly pleasing to the public. It gives us the 
opinion of a foreigner of distinguished character and 
of undoubted piety, who has seen much of the world, 
and who is well acquainted with human nature on tiie 
interesting subject of Revivals, and especially of 
that Revival which has occurred in our city.-- Chris: 
Watchman. 


“____ And though I have travelled far, can 





of this passage will show, that the individual under 
the censure of church, is not necessarily to be avoided 
in all civil commerce, and denied the common rights 
of hospitality. 

It will be recollected to whom Paul wag writing :— 
to a church of Jewish conyerts, habituated to Jewish 
customs, one of which was, not to eat witha heathen, 
hor ever with a Samaritan—to treat them as men of 
the world. The Apostle, in conformity to this cus- 
tom, directs the unhappy subject of church censure to 
be treated as a man of the world during his state of 
Suspension. The Apostle teaches, and common sense 
teaches, that by this act of suspension, no change is 
made in the civil, domestic and social relations: it 
does indeed cut off from church privileges 0 long as 
the offence remains; but this, with right feelings, 
Would urge the true disciple to seek, with more des- 


fix my eyes on no spot, where | saw more than at 
Boston, of that which interested me as a mal, 
gratified ine as a Christian, aud edified ime as a 
unisuster. 

* Tt having been announced in a letter sent from 
America, which was published in our Magazine, 
that I was present at the late revival of religion in 
Massa*husetts, I have been frequently cued up- 
on, in different places which I have visited, to 
give an account of this extraordinary work, and I 
was happy i being able as an, eye-witness to 
give a statement, which I trust has semoved same 
mistakes and affurded sincere delight to many de- 
vout Christians. I found the general itppressions 
respecting revivals to ve very vague and indefinite, 





herate effert, the reformation and copsequent resto- | It seemed to be taken fur granted that there must 





Missionary from India, to Rev. Mr. Sharp, of 
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be something wild and enthusiastic about such a 
scene. In my relation, therefore, I endeavoured 
to show that in what I saw there was not any thing 
of the kind, but that it was a sober work of con- 
viction for sin, and conversion to God, unaccom. 
panied by any extravagancies inthe outward de- 
portment, Some, not able to account for the large 
accession made to the churches, supposed that 
the candidates were received prematurely without 
being subjected to a sufficiently rigid examination. 
But | could testify from what I saw in your house 
and vestry, that tiie reverse was the case, and that 
in no cases on this side the Atlantic were the can- 
didates subjected to a more severe scrutiny. It 
was also supposed that many niust fall away.— 
Upon good authority I could state, that there were 
not more of this description of character than in 
ordinary cases. Knowing that ideas like the above 
were very prevalent, | alway took occasion to 
confute them, though without appearing formally 
to allude to them; and 1 think I may say of these 
statements, as was said of those made by Paul 
and Barnabas, that‘ they caused great joy to all 
the brethren.’ I shall be very happy to hear how 
things have gone on since I left. 

* My direction is Circular Road, Caleutta, and 
1 shall be happy to find a letter from you there on 
my return, Lexpect to sail about the end of June, 
and dear Kustace Carey will accompany me.” 


REVIVAL IN BARKHAMSTED. 


}ixtract from a Sketch of the Church in Barkham- 
sted Conn. communicated for the Observer, by Rev. 


Saul Clark, Pastor of the Church. 


Since the organization of this church, there 
have been seven seasons of special revival. 

S:nce the commencement of my labors here, 
there have been three. 

The season of refreshing, which we have en 
joyed the last year, has been peculiarly interes- 
ting. During the year 1626 and the beginning 
of the year 1827, the state of religion among us 
was very low. [ndifference, dissension, and error 
were so prevalent, as seriously to threaten the des- 
truction of our religious privileges. "This state of 
things deeply affected the minds of some individ- 
ual christians, who in secret places earnestly pour- 
ed out their souls before God in prayer. They had 
a peculiar and affecting sense of our wretched 
condition, and of the fact, that all our hopes 
were in the sovereign power and grace of God.— 
Nothing of spect il iterest, however, came to the 
public eye, uatil the anniversary fast. Then we 
learned, that two individuals bad, that week, been 
brought into deep distress for their souls, and were 
rejoicing in a Saviour’stove, This news, spread- 
ing rapidly throigh the plaice, operated like an 
electric shock Hpon numbers of the church, and 
more or less affected the minds of many impeni- 
tentsinvers. For four successive weeks, the flame 
was kindling and spreading both in and out of the 
church. Some professors seemed to be awaked 
as from the sleep of death, and several of the iin- 
penitent, in different parts of the parish, were 
awakened to a deep sense of their sinful and lost 
condition. During these four weeks, however, 
no new instance of hope occurred. At this peri- 
od, therefore, we were placed ina state of trem- 
bling anxiety. 

Having heard of the Conference of the Church- 
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es, and of its existence at (his time in our vicini- 
ty, we turned our attervion toit. Upon enquiry, 
we apprehended it to be just such an influence, as 
our peculiar circumstances seemed to require.— 
We needed a powerful influence, to bring the jar- 
ring materia’s of the church together, and induce 
them unitedly to come up to the help ofgbhe Lord ; 
as well as to excite the attention of sinntrs. The 
Conference assembled on the 16th of May, just 
one month from the annual fast. It consisted of 
10 or 12 delegates, mostly from scenes of inter- 
esting revivals. They seemed to come to ws in 
the spirit of meekness and love, and with ardent 
desires and prayers for our spiritual good. They 
spent much time in prayer both among themselves, 
and withthechurch and people. And while we were 
together in the house of God, calling on his name, 
and relating the wonders of his grace to other 
churches, confessing our sins, and renewing cov- 
enant before the Lord, the Spirit come down 
in an unustially interesting and powerful manner. 
it was more like Pentecost, than any thing we had 
ever before witnessed. It was such a season of 
deep and precious interest, asto be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. Never will it be erased 
from our minds, so long as memory shail perform 
its office. An unusual solemnity, and a deep feel- 
ing, seemed to rest upon the whole audience.- 
Christians generally felt a new and powerful in- 
pulse, backsliders were reclaimed, many sinner: 
were pricked in the heart, and some led to rejojce 
in hope. Visiting members from neighboring 
churches received fresh anointings; and in one 
instance the kindled emotion was carried home. 
and proved the commencement of a very interes. 
ting work of grace among a before stupid people. 
Soon the enquiry was beard all around us; “ Mey 
and brethren, what shall we do to be saved ?”— 
And from the examinations, that were aflerwards 
had for admission to the church, it appeared tha: 
great numbers looked back to this Conference, 
ihe season of their first impressions. From th 
time the work advanced with new interest and 
power, For six weeks, the cloud of mercy seem- 
edio stand over us, pouring down its rich an 
heavenly influence. All around, and among di! 
ferent ages, but especially the young, were dai) 
heard the anxious cry, and the song of the new- 
born souls. Still there was no disorder, and very 
It was the sma! 
and still, yet powerful voice, speaking to the con- 
There was indeed a gen- 
eral commotion, and as a body we seemed shakes 
as the trees of the forest by a mighty wind; but 
was the effect of rational conviction, and a dee 
sense of divine realities, and, as far as appeare/ 
of sincere repentance and joy in the Holy Gho: 
The whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire, hac 
little or nothing to do in this work. Durine this 
period, upon an average, about ten a week indul- 
ged the hope of the gospel. Though the work 
was afterwards less powerful, yet, during the fol- 
lowing six weeks, not less than thirty were led to 
hope in the mercy of God. The work continved 
to decline, conversions became less frequent unt! 
the close of the year, when the new song was 
rarely heard. Seventy-three as the fruit of it have 
already been added to the church, and a pumber 
of others, not less than twenty or thirty still, 
far as known, indulge the hope of reconciliation 
to God. [tis hoped that many will yet take U 
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their cross, come out from the world, and obey 
the dying command of Christ. We feel, I trust, 
that the work has manifested itself to he eminent- 
ly the Lord’s, and to hinwe should ascribe all the 
praise and glory. 

Respecting the Conference, I would just re- 
mark, that could it always be what it was among 
us, I think no pious mind could hesitate, for a 
moment, concerning its beneficial tendency. Its 
influence was powerfully felt, in removing the dis- 
sensions in the church, increasing their love and 
zeal, awakening the attention of sinners to the 
things of their peace, and strengthening the hands 
of the minister. By no human influence did I 
ever feel more helped in my work, than by this 
Conference. Whether it would be expedient often 
to repeat it, or in common circumstances it would be 
extensively useful, there may bereasun for serious 
doubts. When a work of grace is begun, that itis a 
most happy and powerful means of giving increased 
energy and extension toit, facts fully justify us in 
the belief. Its efforts to the West, North, and 
South, for the past year, have doubtless been the 
means of bringing many hundred souls into the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. Though the privi- 
lege may be abused, and though it may need pe- 
culiar watchfulness; yet this is no reason why we 
should not attempt, in every proper way, to pro- 
voke one another to love and good works. 

Concerning revivals, it will be seen by the fore- 
going statement, that fron: the beginning, they 
have been the life and glory of this church. The 
whole number that have belonged to it is about 
8367. ‘Take from this number those that were in- 
cluded in its first organization and since have 
been added by letter, and there will remain 287, 
which have been added from the world. Of this 
number, not less than 240 have been received as 
the fruits of revivals. Only 42 have been receiv- 
edon other occasions. The number of the for- 
mer compared to the latter, is nearly as six to one. 
Yes, almost six times as many have been receiv. 
ed into this church as fruits of revivals, as all the 
rest that have been added, during the far greater 
number of intervening years. And we venture to 
say, that few churches and people have set a high- 
er value upon ministers and the ordinances of the 
Gospel ; or made greater sacrifices for their enjoy- 
ment, than they have ever done. When few in 
number, and in a measure from the influence of 
a recent revival, they settled a minister ; and tho’ 
they have been small compared to most Societies, 
they have supported the ministry with very little 
interruption, to the present time. Though the 
recent revival has not added to their wealth, yet it 
has manifestly increased their love for one anoth- 
er, and their attachment, both to the ordinances 
of the Gospel at home, and the interests of the 
kingdom of Christ abroad. Instead then of Ia- 
menting revivals, as whirlpools of the moral world, 
ingulfing every social and religious blessing ; 
from rich experience of them, we yet pray, “ Lord, 
revive thy work.” 

And, could these revivals, which are now expe- 
rienced in our land, at many of the Missionary 
stations in heathen lands, and which seem to be 
dawning upon Europe, holding out to them the 
expectation of a brighter day, could these revivals 
become general and frequent throughout the world, 
the meridian glory of the Millennial day would 
soon shine upon us. Instead of obeying the com- 
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mand of the unbelieving and opposing multitude 

to hold their peace, let saints and sinners, every 

where, raise a louder cry, “Jesus, thou Son of 

David, have mercy on us. SAUL CLARK. 
Barkhamsted, May 24, 1828. 


REVIVAL IN WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


The following well-written account of a revival is 
copied from the Boston Recorder : 

Messrs. Willis & Rand,—Since revivals of re- 
ligion form one of the most prominent and pleas- 
ing features of this hopeful age ; the department 
of your paper, which is devoted to a judicious no- 
tice of them, must be cansidered highly useful, 
both as affording your present readers matter for 
grateful conteinplations, and also as constituting, 
for the future, an important record and precious 
memorial of “the years of the right hand of the 
Most High.” 

These signal interpositions of Zion’s gracious 
King are tending to the most glorious results in 
our own especially favored land ; and earnestly is 
it to be hoped, that the frequency of their occur- 
rence may not prevent that due publication of 
them, which will keep alive the gratitude, animate 


| the hopes, and stimulate the exertions of the Chris- 


tian community as a whole; for by this means 
only can their full amount of good be secured to 
a cause that has perfect oneness of interest—per- 
fect extension of sympathy. Seasons of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord, such as our 
churches have of late so largely and widely enjoy- 
ed, are not only delightful first fruits, but sure 
pledges, of the complete fulfilment of prophetic 
promises in that fast approaching day, when mount 
Zion shall become “ an eternal excelleney, a joy 
of many generations.” And it is to add to the 
many already on record another testimony to their 
power and value, that | have prepared the follow- 
ing candid accoumt. Should you give it a place 
in your paper, you will, at least, give expression 
to the fervent gratitude of many hearts. 

In the winter of 1826-7, appearances somewhat 
more favorable to the interests of religion thau 
usual, were discerned among the people of my 
charge. They met my own lppressions and 
hopes in relation to an approaching revival.— 
Christians more or less were beginning to awake 
from slumber. The opportunity, as an indication 
of Providence, was embraced; and the whole 
church earnestly exhorted to “ bring all the tithes 
into the store house,” and to test the veracity of 
Him who, on this condition, had promised to open 
“the windows of heaven.” Prayer meetings and 
occasional lectures were crowded and solemn; but 
for a considerable time hope and fear, as to the 
course things would take, prevailed alternately, 
At length, however, on finding the professed peo- 
ple of God so much concerned for the salvation 
of others, as to be willing to put up to heaven some 
extra petitions, and to make on earth some extra 
exertions, to secure it; in the month of April an 
inquiry meeting was opened, as an object which 
would at once engage the atteution of the congre- 
gation, and fix and direct the solicitude of the 
church. Few at first attended the meeting; and, 
although the church found enough to encourage 
their faith and hopes meanwhile, it was long be- 
fore the number was much increased; and not till 
toward the last of summer, that the revival assum- 
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ed a decided character. From this time it gradu- 


ally gained importance, :ill the commencement of 


the present year ; when it had gathered an interest 
which left scarcely a heart unaffected. And that 
interest, having been well sustained for several 
months, bas at length resulted in a steady zeal ov 
the part of the church, anda solid sense of the 
value of religion on the part of others. 

In addition to this general statement of its origin 
and progress, a few particulars will convey some 
just impression of this revival. 

1. The work itself. It has been most evidently 
God’s work. ‘There is no room for the insiauation 
sometimes urged against revisals, that it is all the 
device of man, for no human help has been called 
in more than would have been Jone in common 
circumstances ; and there is vo occasion for this 
insipuation, because there has been nothing done 
to kindle a feverish heat, or produce a forced and 
unnatural excitement. The presentation of a 
heaven attainable to the penitent, and of a hell 
certain to the impenitent, though made with a very 
unworthy portion of that ardor, which subjecis so 
amazing call for, has indeed often awakened the 
deepest and stiongest sympathies of our being: 
they have not, however, been in general moment- 
ary and evanescent, like the glow of mere animal 
emotion; but the mighty movings of his Spirit, 
who las made man social and sensitive as wel! as 
rational, and set before him in full view the associ 
ations ot the saved and the lust, as well as the great 
principles of moral government, in order to ope- 
rate on his endire nature. Besides, some have 
Leen impressed, when for a long time having been | 
removed from all our Sabbath and occasional | 
meetings both, and whea removed yet further by 
the wost virulent opposition to the whole subject ; 
while others, who were found amongst the eathest 
inquirers, are still members of the inquiry meeting, 
and still without the Chiristian’s consolations.— 
Such a work, carried ov without even the appear 
wunce of fanaticism, and yet by means of truths 
naturally repulsive to men, cannot have been the 
work of man. ‘Too deliberate to be frenzy, too 
humiliating to be charm, it must have been the 
work of Him who alone can regenerate the carnal 
mind. 

2. The means of promoting it. In general, the 
plain and faithful and affectionate preaching of the 
Gospel on the Sabbath, together with some other 
ordivary means: but in pariicular, a special con- 
cert of seeret supplicatiuus —deeply interested as- 
semblies of the church for united prayer—a con- 
staat inquiry meeting, designed for personal con- 
versation, and productive of the most animating 
resnits—and a meeting opened especially for the 
subjects of the yevival, and conducted by the con 
verts. ia 

3. fs gcneral aspect,;, Silent, pleasant, peace- 
ful; and, al ove dime laterinits progress, powerful. 
Silent, because méetings of the most deep and 
impressive solemnity have seldom witnessed any 
groan bot ‘thatvof ‘the’ interwal spirit, indicated 
only by the falling’ tear—pleasant, becanse great 
harmony of feeling Has prevailed and few tings 
have taken place 16 occasion auxiety— peaceful, 
becapse meetings every where have been tranquil, 
and nearly all the community ready, in outward 
respects, to favor the work—and powerful, because 
after a sure and graduab progress for many months, 
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ment, which was al! we could desire, as it was al! 
we could properly direct. 

4. Its characteristics. Safe, practical, convin- 
cing. To human apprehension, safe; because 
the converts have been most ready to entertain 
those views of religion, which represent man as 
entirely wrong, possessing by nature nothing mor- 
ally good in the sight of heaven ; and God as whol!- 
ly sight, just if he punish, and sovereign if he save 
and because they have been inclined to think more 
favorably of others than of themselves, to embrace 
a Christian hope with great caution, and afte: ward 
to speak of prevailing peace rather than transpoit- 
ing exstacy. Decidedly practical ; because in gen- 
eral those, whom it has interested, have not so 
much sought for the intellectual power of sustain- 
ing lofty speculations, as the divine art of main- 
taining pious experience aud a holy life. And 
that it has been convincing, the fact speaks for it- 
self; for so striking and se happy is the change in 
sentiment, heart, and life of numbers here—on 
whose individual cases I] might long particularize, 
were it expedient—that few, if any, eye-witnesses 
think of calling it delusion. Yes, the tongne of 
the blasphemer, taught to praise—the eye of the 
scorner, melted into the veriest eloquence of pray- 
er itself—the heart of the most determined oppo- 
ser, made to relent—the profligate reformed—the 
vicious reclaimed—the most dignified moralist, 
low as any at Jesus’ feet—the most secure univer- 
salist, in the opposite extreme of anxiety ; and this 
not in One or two cases only, but in several, more 
or less emphatic—the man of threescore years 
broken away from all the wealth, the cares, the 
perplexities, the pleasures and the habits which a 
long course of worldly prosperity had thrown 
urvund him, intensely studying the first principles 
of religion ; aud the child escaped from lite’s many 
opening illusions which half a score had just pre- 
pared him to follow, seriously inquiring about the 
mysteries of a God incarnate—intemperance great- 
ly checked, and industry promoted—aching voids 
iu the happiness of families filled; and newly 
erected household altars for Jehovah’s daily wor- 
ship, in all directions—the society more united, 
more moral, and more happy than ever—and con- 
verts iu nearly an equal number of each sex, aud 
from: every class, and almost every shade of reli- 
gious sentiment and gradation of moral character, 
with not as yet a single case of apostacy—are all 
points embraced in this work with such clearness, 
as allows it to be most justly denominated convin- 
cing to al! those, who are not opposed to revivals 
themselves, and such as should forcibly remind 
these of the unpardonable sin. 

5. Its subjects. ‘Including some formerly halt- 
ing and undecided*belte vers, revived and brought 
mta the churehy about; soovnavé embraced tlic 
Christiamhope, 6ré Cian 60 of whom are heads 


of famé@ies. Inqitiréfs “now remaining 15 to 20. 
When the revival comaienced, our communion 
consisted of about 80 meéuibers—16 males and 64 
females. Sinee that time, 73 have been added tuo 
its number, 33 males and 40 females, all by pro- 
fession : 27 were reccived on the first Sabbath in 
December, Sim February; and 43 in April. Three 
now stand propounded for admission. ; 

Finally. Jts importance to the church here. Ot 
the male members on her record, twelve months 
ago, several were fur in years, and only two less 





it acquired by its own force an interest of excite- 


than 39: now she numbers 19 under 30. Before 
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the society was indeed well united in the outward 
ministry of the Gospel; but as the fathers of the 
church were dying, her prospects were darkening : 
now it may be justly said—and without saying any 
thing derogatory to others—that her influence in- 
cludes a large proportion of the secular influence 
of the whole society itself; and although as we 
“go round about hei,” and “ tell the towers there. 
of” we will not degrade the language of scripture 
prophecy into the unwarranted and dangerous ex- 
ultation or even the needless anticipation, “* Thy 
sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself ;” yet, in bumble accommodation 
of it,.we may be permitted joyfully to exclaim, 
“ arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee.” Yes, to the glory 
of Zion’s God, we will call her “* walls Salvation,” 
and her * gates Praise.” 

In thankfully testifying, however, what great 
and precious favors the Holy One of Israel hath 
bestowed upon us, we will not lose sight of our 


own manifold deficiences, nor of remaining 
zrounds for deep humiliation. After all, how far 
short of duty and of privilege are Christians vet 
living ! how far short of what disinterested angels 
feel, do they feel for fe'low-souls—bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh—kindred heirs of 
eternity! and how many such, is it to be feared, 
will yet have finally to take up the all-affecting 
lamentation, “ The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved!” To the blood of 
an infinite Saviour, for the pardon of our sins, we 
would still apply ; to Almighty Grace, for the 


completion of what grace has so hopefully begun, 
we would still repair ;.and forthe wind of heaven to 


breathe on the remnant of the slain, we would still 
earnestly intercede. 

Ip other parts of the town, converts to righteous- 
ness have also been numbered; and blessed be 
God, at the present time, while some neighboring 
places are enjoying the same gracious Spirit’s re- 
(veshing visiiations, the church with us is still 
measurably awake to its duty, and still are we 
cleaning precious fruit. Long may the season 
linger—long must its best days be embalmed 
among the pleasantest recollections of many of 
this people—and long, would I hope, will the re- 
membrance of them animate our future efforts. 
And O, may the tokens of good, which have for 
months here and there appeared throughout this 
region, and the interesting revivals already enjov- 
ed, invigorate all true Christians with the soul 
inspiring confidence, which the Bible ever war- 
rants to those who will go forward, and to us now 
especially, “ The God of heaven he will prosper 
us;” while a lively view of remaining desolations, 


and an unshaken faith in greater blessings to 
come, shall fix, in the breast of every minister of 
Jesus, the devout determination of an ancient and 


_ favored seer, “ For Zion’s sake will I not hold my 


Pak oh, 


peace, ana for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
until the righteousness thereof go forth as bright- 
ness, and the salvation thereof -as a lamp that 
burneth.” J. Bent. 


Cherokee Mission.—A letter of March 29th, to 


_ one of the Editors of the Boston Recorder, written 


by Mr. L. Fernald at Brainerd, mentions a weekly 
prayer meeting which was agreed on Jan. 1, 1827, 
fora revival in that place. Nothing: special oc- 
‘urred till some time in December, when a spirit 
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of unusual solemnity attended this meeting. Soon 
after, one of the Indian girls was observed weep- 
ing in time of service on the Sabbath. After ser- 
vice, refreshment was offered her as usval, which 
she refused, saying, ‘I aim so wicked [ cannot eat.’ 
In a few days, 8 or 10 children were struggling 
with strong convictions. At the date of the letter, 
4 gave good evidence of a change; and 2 others 
very young had hope, whom the teachers dared 
not encourage. 


Extract of a letter io the Editor of the Columinan Slar 
from the Rev. Dr. Noel. 


Fraykrort, Ky. 5th May, 1828. 

Dear Brother Brantly,—At this moment | can give 
you ouly a brief iutimation in regard to an extraordi- 
nary revival in one of the churches under my minis- 
terial care. After a long absence, I met the church 
at Great Crossings, (in Scott county,) on the first 
Saturday and Sanday in last month. An unusual 
degree of solemnity and concern pervaded the con- 
gregation, which could be but partially accommoda- 
ted in one of the largest meeting-houses in the West 
Two wecks after this, I had the pleasure of baptizing 
fifty-one persons, upon a credible profession of their 
faith in Christ. Two weeks afterwards, (viz. yester- 
day,) at the same place I baptized fifty-nine, making 
one hundred and ten received by this church for bap- 
tism in one month. Indeed several others were re- 
ceived, as yet unbaptized. The Choctaw Academy 
is about two miles distant from this meeting-house, 
and among the candidates for baptism, were four In- 
dians, two Creeks and two Choctaws, all of theur 
young men and of promising talents, There are 
about one hundred Indians in this institution, under 
the care of the Rev. Thos Henderson, an excellent 
preacher, until the state of his health made it neces- 
sary for him to suspend his pulpit labors. Brother 
Sampson, an intelligent and pious Choctaw, frequent- 
ly preaches to thei in his vernacular tongue, (he can- 
not yet speak in our language.) I think the head of 
the church is about to crown his labors. Many of the 
young men are at this time under deep concern. 

Among the many valuable services rendered to his 
country by the Hon. R. M. Johnson, his unremitted 
attention, when at home, to the interests of this Sem 
inary will not be considered the Icast. 

This revival has embraced many heads of families, 
and in about ten instances, both husband ard wife— 
and persons of all ages, from 14 to 80, among others 
two natives of Africa. 

Accept assurances of high regard from yours, most 
sincerely, S. M. Norn. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Jonathan Davis, from 
Crawfordsville, Ga. May 14th, 1828. 


My dear Brother,—It is with pleasure I give you 
the account of the prosperity of Zion here at this 
time. Since last summer the most stabborn and sin- 
ful are bowing to the king Emanuel. There has been 
something of this generally, but sir, particularly at 
Bethesda, at this tinve: im all the revivals I have been 
more or less, but none seem to me to be so powerful 
as that at Bethesda. It has, and does yet appear, 
that the whole region will be brought to a knowledge 
ofthe truth. Thirty-eight have been baptized—thirty 
now lying over for baptism—and I do expect to bap- 
tize fifty the next Sabbath. Those I have named 
are all whites, except three; the rich and the poor are 
alike embraced in this revival. From the present 
prospect of convicted persons, the revival has but 
commenced. There are other places where I serve } 
might speak of with encouragement, but of this I wiil 
give you a more particular account the next time.—?0. 


















































































46 Education of Pisus Young Men.— Temperance. 


EDUCATION OF PIOUS YOUNG MEN. 
We published in our last the novle resolution of a 
single Charch in New-York , (Dr. Springs’s,) to edu- 
cate thirty young men for the Gospel ministry. It 
will give joy to those who afe praying the Lord of the 
harvest, that He would send laborers iuto his vineyard, 
to hear that other churches are following this praise- 
worthy example. The congregation in Laight-st., 
(Rev. Mr, Cox’s,) at a meeting on the 26th ult., 


1. Resolved, That it is expedient to aim at obtain- 
ing putronage from the members of Laight-street 
Church and Congregation, sufficient to carry for- 
ward thirty young men in their studies for the minis- 
try, at the rate of 75 dollars per annum for each man ; 
the money to be paid over to the Treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Branch of the American Education So- 
ciety in this city, by the Ist of May annually. 

2. Voted, That a Committee of six be appointed 
to solicit subscriptions for the above object. 

D. 1. Wickuam, Chairman. 

In this case, saysthe N. Y. Obs., it is intended to 
raise the whole sum [%2250] by individulal subscrip- 
pa including what may be subscribed or obtained 
by a Female Education Society in the congregation, 
who have engaged to educate at least three young 
men for the ministry. Subscriptions sufficient to 
carry forward twenty-five young men have already 
been made ; ten of the number by a single individu- 
al. 

Resolution of another Church to educale Ten Young 
Men for the Ministry. 

At the meeting of the members of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church in the city of New-York, Wednesday 
evening, June 4th, 1828, it was 

Resolved, That we will endeavor to raise funds, an- 
nually, to carry forward ten young men in their pre- 
paratory studies for the Gospel Ministry, under the 
patronage of the American Education Society, or of 
its Branches, at the rate of seventy-five dollars for 
cach man. 

Resolved, That the money raised for the above 
purpose be paid to the Treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Branch of the American Education Society in New- 
York, on or before the first day of May annually, to 
be applied in accordance with the system of rules 
adopted by said society and its Branches. 

R. O. Dwieurt, Clerk of the Session. 


In Example for Sabbath Schools. 


One of the young men included in the above resolu- 
tion, is to be supported by the Male Teachers of the 
Sabbath School (No. 26) attached to the congrega- 
tion. The following is the resolution adopted on the 
subject : 

Resolved, That we will annually raise $75 for the 
purpose af educating one young man for the Gospel 
Ministry under the patronage of the. American Edu- 
cation Society or its Branches.---N. Y. Gods. 


, TEMPERANCE, 

The Directors of the Temperance Society in Thet- 
ford, Vermont, state, that the amount of ardent Spir- 
its sold in the town the present year, is estimated to 
cost the purchasers about $2,660.---The year preceed- 
ing, it was estimated at $5,000,---a diminution of 
about one half; effected probably by the efforts that 
are making by the friends of Temperance.—But still 
says the Report the subject is alarming. 


Your school tax is $430. The salaries of 
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more than half its support from West-Fairlee, 
amount to. $925. These taxes added together, 
make $1,355.—The tax paid to the merchants 
for an aiticle worse thai: useless, is $2,659 98, at 
the lowest computation. And this doesnotinclude 
what individuals procure at the distillery, or pur- 
chase in other places, for their own use. 

There are in this town, three taverns. From 
them the report is favorable. One of them has 
sold mere on public days than formerly, because 
it cannot now be procured at the stores in the 
neighborhood. With this expection, less is sold 
to the inhabitants of this town, than formerly.— 
One, especially, reports that when courts are held 
at his house, the alteration is very great. Little is 
now called for, and frequently, none. All agree, 
that travellers of respectable appearance seldom 
call for spirits. 

The Directors state the following facts, and refer 
to respectable individuals who are well known to the 
community for proof---we hope that every farmer and 
Principal of any establishment, who regards his own 
interest and the good of others, will take courage 
and make the experiment, (his presen! haying aud her 
vesting. 


The testimony of farmers and laboring men as 
to the necessity and usefuluess of spirits, is impor- 
tant, aud wherever the experiment of total ab- 
stinence has been tied, is wholly and decidedly 
in our favor. We mention, as witnesses on this 
subject, in addition to the Directors, Jeremiah 
Tyler, Bela Childs, Gardener Downer, Wm. 
Ilosford, and Wm. H. Latham. We mention 
these, because they are men well known in town, 
most of whom carry on the farming business ex- 
tensively, and residing as they do in two sma!! 
neighborhoods, they were easily consulted. But 
more extensive inqniries, other testimony equally 
valuable, night doubtless have been obtained ; but 
this is deemed sufficient. In former years, all of 
ihese men have made more or less use of distilled 
spirits, for themselves and their hired laborers, 
during the season of haying and harvesting. Dur- 
ing the past year they have abstained from using, 
and most of them, entirely, from furnishing it.— 
They have tried and proved both methods, and 
their experience is decidedly in favor of abstin- 
nence. They find no difficulty in hiring laborers 
They find their fields free from those disagreeable 
* babblings andcontentions,” which are apt to pre- 
vail too much, when ouly what is called a * mode 
rate use” of spirit is allowed. They find their 
work done quicker, and better, than formerly. 
They generally believe that the man who drinks 
but a single glass during the day, will lag behind 
those who abstain, before might. They also gen- 
erally believe, that spirit does »o good during the 
half hour of it-stiatulating effect. ‘The ian ex- 
erts himself more violently, and appears to him- 
self to be doing wonders. Buc others judge dif- 
ferently. They see that his exertions are not as 
well directed, and that, after all, he brings no 
more to pass, than he would without the stimu- 
lus. 

Several of them have washed sheep without 
spirits, and without injury, and say that, thougl 
they have exposed themselves as much as in for- 
mer years, they never have suffered so little by 
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Mr. Child mentioned but one instance in which 
a man refused to be employed, because no rum 
would be furnished, though many of their work- 
wen had before thought it indispensable. Capt. 
Latham, however, says—what every man who 
intends to hire, should rotice,—that it the begin- 
ning of the season he was not sufficiently decided 
in his language. He said, *We must try to do 
without spirits.” The consequence was, that some, 
who loved rum and observed his undecided lan- 
guage, thought they could force him to furnish it, 
by making trouble; but when he assumed a more 
decided tone, and told them, “‘he would sooner 
let his crops rot on the ground, than have them 
gathered by the help of rum,” they considered 
the point as settled, and made no more trouble. — 
Others, who took this stand in the first place, had 
no difficulty of this kind. 

It is known to some of these gentlemen, that 
the quantity of spirits used in some families, here 
this Society has been an object of ridicule, is 
diminished atleats one half. And daring the 
sear, Many persons have resolved upon entire 
abstincence, who have not become members of 
ihe society. 

The necessity of crecting buildings, now and 
then, has been thought by some, an insurmount- 
able difficulty in the way of entire abstinence. 
To raise a frame requires the assistence of many 
hands; and it was thought, that men would not 
come together to help each other on such occa- 
sions, unless drawn by the hope of Rum. Capt. 
Latham has lately tried the experiment, and found 
his neighbors ready to help him without any such 
inducement ; others in the some neighborhood will 
soon follow bis example. 


We have collected some facts relative to the case 
of Capt. Asa Colburn, who having left town could 
not be consulted personally. We are assured that 
he accomplished his farming the past year without 
the use of spirits, and that he was satisfied that 
iis work was done better than when he used it. 

The father of Capt. Colburn, aged about 70, 
who had been accustomed to use spirits in smal! 
jiantities for many years, and who like most aged 
persons addicted to this habit, supposed it abso 
jutely necessary to the preservation of his health, 
voluntarily discontinued the habit, and now ex- 
presses his decided satisfaction with the result. 
Although our deference for the feelings of the 
aged may lead usto with*old our censure; yet 
we cannot favoid expressing our belief that the 
necessity they so constantly plead has no higher 
origin than a vitiated taste confirined by long in- 
dulzgence ; and that the habitwal use of strong drink 
nay in all cases be discomtinued with safety and 
alvantage. eee 

A Physician informs us that during the past 
year several cases of sickness anQ confinément 
iave occurred within the town, in which it was 
formerly supposed necessary to use “onsiderable 
yantities of ardent spirits, but in which its use 
lias been wholly dispensed with ; and he is of opin- 
ion that it will soon go wholly into disuse in well 
informed families, in that particular class of cases 
where ithas hitherto been supposed wholly indis« 
pensable, 


Several of our merchants have been so carefully 
mp ressed with a view of the evils ensuing from 


Female Prayer Meetings.—Obituar y. 47 


deliberated whether they ought not wholly to dis- 
continue the traffic, and one of them, Dr. Ken- 
dric, has actually discontinued it. 


From the Boston Recorder. 
FEMALE PRAYER MEETINGS. 


As the season has returned when those who live in 
the country are able to get out from home, permit 
me to remind my fellow travellers to the heavenly 
Canaan, that one excuse for the neglect of a most 
important duly, as it regards the spiritual prosperity 
of females must now be laid aside. [ mean, the du- 
ty of maintaining Female Prayer Meclings. Let ev- 
ery female professor banish all the excuses, which 
are so often urged against the discharge of this duty ; 
see that her name is enrolled among the members of 
a praying circle; and by her constant attendance and 
fervent spirit, animate her believing sisters in this 
holy and {delightful service, through the season now 
begun. Let every orthodox clergyman’s wife see to it, 
that a female prayer meeting is formed in her society. 
She may be a spiritual help-meet to him in this way. 
A responsiblility rests on her as well as on him— 
Christian females are apt to look to Aer for an exam- 
ple of active piety, and measure their efiorts by hers, 
and rest satisfied if they come up to her standard.—- 
They may even be answerable in no small degree, for 
the low state of female piety, the benevolent efforts, 
and, perhpas, the loss of souls, in the society in 
which they move! Eternity will unfold the conse- 
quences of their negligence or their activity. 

Lucy. 








Mbvituary. 





DIED,---In this City, on Tuesday morning last 
Mrs. Jane C. Apams, aged 22, wite of Mr. Charles 
Adams, and daughter of Dea. Scovill Hinman. In the 
bloom of youth and health she had dedicated herself to 
God in Christ; and during alingering i!lness whichshe 
bore with christian fortitude and resignation, and in 
the gradual and vear approach of death, she was sup 
ported by that faith of Christ Jesus which triumphs 
over death: and the grave. While her afflicted part- 
ner and friends mourn over their loss, they cannot but 
rejoice that her afflictions are ended, all ber sins and 
sorrows have passed away, and that she now joins in 
the song of redeeming loye before the throne of God 
and the Lamb. 

At Milford, on the 9th inst. Mr. Charles Pond, Jr. 
aged 18, only son of Charles H. Pond, Esq. He 
was a member of the Sophomore Class in Vale Col- 
lege. Weare se!dom called to mourn over the grave 
of a young mau more universally beloved and lamen- 
ted. His literary companions who have admired and 
loved him for the uncommon maturity and classical el- 
egance of his mind ;---the warmth, tenderness, and 
delicacy of his feelings ;-~-for the ardor, and purity of 
his piety, aud the singular elewntion of his whole char- 
acter ;—feel that they have lost their model, their 
friend and brother. He loved excellence for its own 
sake—and he attained it. Those who have known 
him. as we have known him, will feel that it is no un- 
meaving panegyric, to say that his class have lost one 
who was first in their affections and respect ;—his be- 
reaved family the best of sons and brothers ; and #0- 
ciety one that emineutly promised to be a blessing and 
ornament in whatever circle be might have moved, 
He was happy in life—happy in death--and we confi- 
dently trust is happy in the rewards of a blessed im- 
mortality. 

At Hartford, Mr. Seth Gilbert, of Simsbury, aged 
76. 
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At Cheshire, Mr. Eli Bristol, aged 30. 
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FAMILY WORSHIP IN A COTTAGE. 


Listen! I heard a voice, a solemn voice, 
But sweet and ferveut too, like that of prayer ; 
Such as would make angelic breasts rejoice, 
And call to hearken from their starry sphere. 
From yonder cot itcomes—Il'l] draw me pear, 
Its light shines like a star upon the night, 
And to my wandering tootsteps far more dear ; 
A better guide perchance, a holier light, 
Leading more near to heaven than that above my 
Sig ht. 
Oh, ‘tis a lovely scene! The grey-hair’d sire, 
With lifted iands, imploring on each child 
All that the lip can breathe, the soul desire, 
To guide their footsteps through the world’s deep 
wild : 
See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild ! 
How rushes through the wane of years the glow ; 
Hiow beams bis look, with all the father fill’d! 
The ardency intense lights eye, lip, brow, 
Which all his blossom’s tho’ts, hopes, fears, and wis- 
es show. 


There kneels the mother by her partner’s side, 
Silent her tongue, but oh, how full her eyes ! 
L.ook at those sacred tears, whose gentle tide 
The loudest utt’rance of the lip supplies. 
Ol! what can equal her beseeching sigh ? 
if "tis not heard in heaven, then never came 
Thither the sound of supplications high : 
Vainly have nations pil’d the altar’s flame, 
The intensest of them all ne'er reach’d a mother’s 
claim. 
Beside her, rising manhood’s form, 
Her son, her secret pride and glory, bows : 
Bright in his cheek with labor's color warm, 
The honoraoble tint his forchead shows ; 
His eye’s dark glance is veil’d, as it would close 
Awhile to all on earth his heart deems fair, 
His lips soft moving, till responsive vows 
Are rising to his hoary father’s prayer, 
Pleading with the high Heavens—‘ Oh, guard from 
every snare.” 


And yonder there’s a group in happiest being, 
The fairy tenants of the cottage dome, 
Kneeling before the eyes of Him, all-seing, 
Who watches if their thoughts or glances roam. 
The doll untouch’d is laid before the drum, 
That treasur’d instrument of loudest sound 
Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 
As if forgotten, on the darksome ground, 
While light night’s dew-clos’d flowers they bend and 
cluster round. 


Look at the little hand upon each brow, 
Covering the face before the unseen God ! 
Listen! ye might have heard the lisped vow 
Like cherub echoes seeking his abode. 
Revile it not, despise it not, ye proud! 
Nor say it is the jargon learn’d by rote, 
Useless and meaningless : those words allow'd 
U the youthful memory to float, 
Shall be the waking chord to many 2 heavenly note! 


Poetry—Lamily Worship in a Cottage-—One Good Step. 
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Ob, lovely scene—most lovely: would that thou 
Didst not bedeck the cottage bower alone, 

But beneath every roof in beauty glow, 
From the low hamlet to the lofty throne. 

Then, England, where the smiles of Heaven thine ow, 
The bright paternal smiles of Deity ; 

Then, my lov’d country, would thy soil be known, 
The hallow’d and the blest, the truly free, 

And every evening hour a nation’s worship see. 





_ TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 
The Executive Commitee appointed to conduct the 


business of the Gepreral Union for promoting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, beg leave to call the attention 


imploring in behalf of the Society the guidance and 
the blessing of heaven. A vote was passed by the 
Union immediately upon its organization, recom- 
mending that this subject be remembered at the throne 
of grace, especially on Saturday evening and Sab- 
bath morning ; and the Committee weuld express 
their earnest desire that on the Sabbath special 
supplication be made to God on this subject in all the 
sanctuaries of our land. 
Lewis Tappan, Chairman. 
Attest, D. M. Reesr, Secretary. 


ONE GOGD STEP. 











We copy the following from a printed hand-bil| 
} posted in all the stores in the town of Durham, Conn. 
We wish all retailers would take this step. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Undersigners, Retailers in the Town of Dur- 
ham, do agree and bind themselves on their honor, 
that they will nof sell any Liquor to any individeal 
for the purpose of being drank in their Stores, bu: 
| will unitedly ase their endeavors to prevent tippline 
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of the pious throughout our land to the importance of 
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